THE   EXPANDING   ENLIGHTENMENT       l6l
women were incapable of great achievement was dismissed as a chimera of darkness and prejudice. After having read A Vindication of the Rights of Women in the English edition, Aaron Burr remarked in a letter to his wife that woman was capable of the greatest genius and that her deficiencies were to be laid at the door of inadequate education. He straightway embarked on the task of applying these ideas to the education of his daughter Theodosia. At ten she was introduced to Greek; and soon she was reading Terence and Lucian. Enos Hitchcock, a Rhode Island clergyman and educator, refused to accept Rousseau's view that women are an inferior species, and Hannah Adams, the Massachusetts historian, implied that environment had much to do with the inferior achievements of women in many areas of life; woman, she contended, was made not out of man's heel to be trampled upon but out of his side to be equal to him. If this trampling ceased she would rise to the level that nature had intended her to enjoy.
Even wider publicity was given to the new feministic ideas by Charles Brockden Brown. This pioneer American novelist declared that since circumstances molded human beings, who were inherently or innately all of a piece, "the differences that flow from the sexual distinction are as nothing in the balance/' In Alcuin (1797) this exponent of democracy and of enlightenment pleaded for the legal, political, economic, and cultural freedom of women, and in Clara Howard the new independent-minded woman appeared to advantage.
Soil favorable to the growth of these relatively new ideas was present in these postrevolutionary days. Liberal ideas in general were abroad, but special conditions favored a growing appreciation of women's ability. The economic importance of women in a new society where labor was scarce and large families were necessary helped to raise them in the esteem of society. Further there was a growing conviction that women as niolders of youth needed to be educated in citizenship, if the republican experiment were to succeed. This position was advanced by Dr. Benjamin Rush in his Thoughts on Female Education (1787); it anticipated similar arguments expounded during the following decade in plans for a national system of education suited to a democratic republic. And in real life at least a few women proved that their sex was capable of intellectual achievement. Such women as Abigail Adams, Mercy Warren, Margaret Winthrop, and Martha Ramsay were familiar with many of the great works in theology, religion, and philosophy, with the classics,